\VEMBER 1946 ONE SHILLING 


Scenes from ‘‘ Clutterbuck ”? and “ But for the Grace of God ”’ 


1éBean NAUNTON WAYNE and BASIL RADFORD 


TOMES AND WIGS ON HIRE 


CHAS. H. FOX. LTD. 


Write for Estimates to 184 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C.1 
‘as : Thoatvicals, Westeent, London. Telephone : Helbern 9337-9 


FEMININE 
Et ¥eG RENE 


An interesting and informative little book 
let entitled ** HYGIENE for WOMEN "’, has 
been specially written by Nurse Drew, 
dealing with the subject of feminine hygiene. 
Ask your Chemist for a copy, or if you prefer 
send 3d. in stamps direct to 

NURSE DREW 


414, Victoria House, Southampton Row, 


London, W.C.1 


Mum—lI think [ve 
got a COLD coming! 


MOTHER, nip it in the bud now! 
Mother, keep the home free of cold- 
infection by keeping handy a tin of 
POTTER’S CATARRH PASTILLES. 
1/3d. per tin. Supplies limited but worth 
trying for. 


POTTERS 
Catarrh Sustilles.. 


POTTER & CLARKE LTD., ARTILLERY LANE, LONDON, E.! 


Small as a Powder-Puff! 
THREE LIL-LETS 


Think of a powder-puff. A ‘ three- 
some’ of Lil-lets is smaller than 
that. A carton of twelve Lil-lets con- 
tains four of these ‘threesomes’ in 
transparent film. Lil-lets are worn 
internally. No odour! Doctors ap- 
prove their construction and use. 
Lil-'ets are wonderfully absorbent, 
invisible, comfortable; they cannot 
chafe. Young girls should ask a 
doctor before using internal sanitary 
protection. A carton of 12 
Lil-lets — 1/yd. at your chemists. 
T. J. Smith & Nephew Ltd., 
makers of 
‘Elasto- 
plast’ and 
surgical 
dressings. 
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Make the most ot Are your lamps of sufficient 
. wattage, correctly positioned to 
ROYAL shed illumination where you want 

our it? Reading is a relaxation, not a 
strain, and must be aided by 


Y ” 
having the right lamps, of the right 
wattage, in the right positions. 
Adequate lighting is never costly. 


From all Electrical. Suppliers 
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Look for the 
dove in flight— 


Pomeroy’s 
symbol of the 
latest in Creams 
and Lotions, 
the newest 
shades of 
Lipstick and 


Powder. 


Skin Food + Day Cream - Dathos 
(for very dry skins) + Beauty 
Milk ° Cleansing Cream : Lipstick 


Powder + Safada Hand _ Lotion 


Jake-up Base. Prices from 18/6 to 4/- 
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London Salon: 174 NEW BOND STREET, W.1. 
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Picture by John Vickers 
Laurence Olivier @ A striking study of Laurence Olivier in the Old Vic 
Company’s production of King Lear at the New Theatre. 
ts Once again Mr. Olivier demonstrates his astonishing gift 
Lear of brilliant characterisation with a highly individualistic 
portrayal of Lear which will remain long in the memory. 
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CE Cace ul 


|i deep, peaceful sleep, Nature works her wonders of 

restoration, bringing new strength and energy to your 
tired body and a new sense of well-being to meet the 
coming day. 


You can do much to ensure this revitalising sleep by drinking a 
cup of delicious ‘‘Ovaltine” every night at bedtime. Its soothing 
influence quickly makes you receptive to sleep and its concentrated, 
easily digested nourishment helps to build up brain, nerve and 
body and to make your sleep fully refreshing and restorative. 


Because of its invaluable contribution to health-giving sleep 
“Ovaltine” is acknowledged to be the world’s best night-cap. 


Ovaltine 
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Q@EFICIAL list of the stars who are to 

appear in this year’s Royal Command 
Performance at the Palladium on November 
4th reminded us that we still have a magni- 
ficent array of variety talent. But how often 
of late we have felt that the old spice of life 
has gone out of our West End musicals. It 
is still not enough to star one comedian only 
and surround him with a gorgeously lit 
plastic paradise. Somehow spectacle begins 
to pall after an hour or two and we long for 
the humble, homely wit of the old music 
halls. Worse still is to assemble poor 
material for star comedians. There has been 


a sudden influx of big new musical shows, 
most of which might be challenged on one. 


or both of these counts. Incidentally, 
reviews of Piccadilly Hayride (Prince of 
Wales), Tom Ayrnold’s Ice Revue (Stoll), 
and The Night and the Laughter (Coliseum) 
will appear next month. 

Also produced too late for inclusion in this 
issue were Cyrano de Bergerac, third pro- 
duction of the current Old Vic season at 
the New, Robert Donat’s Much Ado About 
Nothing at the- Aldwych, The Turn of the 
Screw (Arts), Vanity Fairy with Claire Luce 
(Comedy) and the revival of T. S. Eliot’s 
The Family Reunion at the Mercury. 

The Old Vic Company has accepted the 
French Government’s invitation to present 
Laurence Olivier in King Lear for one week 
in Paris during the UNESCO Conference. 
They will open at the Théatre des Champs- 
Elysées on November 25th. 

While they are away, the Bristol Old Vic 
Company will give eight performances at the 
New Theatre (opening November 26th) of 
Tess of the D’Urbervilles, a new play by 
Ronald Gow adapted from Hardy’s novel, 
with Wendy Hiller in the title role and 
William Devlin as Angel Clare. The pro- 
ducer is Hugh Hunt. 


Edited by Frances Stephens 


Over the Footlights 


_ Among interesting forthcoming produc- 
tions will be Born Yesterday, which Lau- 
rence Olivier is presenting and producing 
(opening at Glasgow on November 18th). 
Mr. Olivier saw Garson Kamin’s play in New 
York last June and was much impressed. 

Edmar Productions will present Robert 
Helpmann and Margaret Rawlings (who has 
been away from the theatre for five years), 
in Webster’s The White Devil, early in the 
New Year. This is the first of a series of 
plays, under the artistic direction of Robert 
Heipmann and Michael Benthall. Each play 
will have a limited run of fourteen weeks. 

Firth Shephard’s next West End produc- 
tion will be W. Somerset Maugham’s Lady 
Frederick, at the Savoy on November 21st, 
with Coral Browne in the name part. Mur- ° 
ray MacDonald is the producer. 

Lady Frederick was originally produced at 
the Court Theatre in 1907 with Ethel Irving 
as Lady Frederick. 

The Company of Four’s next production 
is a revival of T. W. Robertson’s comedy- 
drama, Caste, originally presented in 1867. 
It will come to the Lyric, Hammersmith, on 
November 19th. The Company of Four have 
recently completed their first year, during 
which time the Lyric, Hammersmith, has 
become the home of excellent and unusual 
plays and of some of the best acting and 
stagecraft to be seen in London. 

August Strindberg’s play, There are 
Crimes and Crimes is to be presented for the 
first time on an English stage at the New 
Lindsey Theatre Club, Notting Hill Gate, 
on November 5th. 

Wanda Rotha returns to the London 
stage to play the leading role, together with 
her husband, Manning Whiley. Anthony 
Eustrel and Tristam Rawson are also among 
the distinguished cast. Esme Percy pro- 
duces. eS. 


from High Holborn 


Robert White ¢> Sons. 


THEATRICAL SPANGLING 
JEWELLERY 57/59 Neal Street, and 
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“King Lear’—New, Sept. 24. 

“The Amiable Mrs. Luke”’—Players, Sept. 25. 
“The Shephard Show’—Princes, Sept. 26. 
“An Inspector Calls’”—New, Oct. 1. 

“Dombey & Son’—Twentieth Century, Oct. 3. 
“The Snow Maiden’”—Sadler’s Wells, Oct. 14. 
“The Assassin”—Lyric, Hammersmith, Oct. 15. 


“ King Lear” and “ An 
Inspector Calls” 


LAv“es contention that King Lear is 
unactable can find little echo in the 
theatregoer of today, who has been able 
to see Shakespeare’s original play (not the 
adaptation of Nahun Tate) in performance 
and the character brought to life by a 
succession of fine players from Randle 
Ayrton and John Gielgud to Donald Wolfit 
and Laurence Olivier. Only in the theatre, 
in fact, can the tragedy attain full impetus 
and humanity and the characters reveal 
all the visual as well as the mental subtle- 
ties of suffering and passion. Here as 
always Shakespeare wrote primarily for the 
stage even though his poetic imagination— 
as he so artlessly and artfully admitted 
earlier in the Chorus of Henry V—out- 
stripped its confines. 

Laurence Olivier’s production for the Old 
Vic is not the best we have seen; it is 
better than Wolfit’s but nowhere does it 
match the pictorial effect of that of Komi- 
sarjevsky or the beauty, intellectual power 
and variety of pace and character of Gran- 
ville-Barker’s unforgettable Renaissance 
staging at the Old Vic in 1940. Roger 
Furse’s piecemeal scenery against stormy 
skies is. effective in the middle scenes, but 
the crazy coloured roofs and architecture of 
the opening scene cramp one’s imagination 
and there is too much masking of impor- 
tant figures by lesser ones. There is, how- 
ever, one outstanding gain, the emphasis 
even before Lear’s entrance on a Court 
well-used to the old King’s sudden whims 
and passion for authority and ready, not 
without amusement, to humour him: an 
impression fully corroborated by the actor 
when he appears. It is an interpretation 
that lightens the first scene but at the 
same time gives it a new and _ brilliantly 
revealing plausibility; and it adds reality 
to Olivier’s portrait which in imagination 
and pathos I would place close to that 
of Gielgud (who in spite of some criticisms 
of lack of power, with which I cannot 
for a moment agree, gave his greatest per- 
formances as Lear under Barker’s direction). 
, Like Gielgud and unlike Wolfit, Olivier 
does not stress the senility’ of the character 
but presents a royal octogenarian who has 


retained considerable elasticity and vigour - 
of body and passion. The voice in rages 
and tempest has an awe-inspiring volume: 
the thunder and lightning are in the King 
himself as well as in the effects of the scene- 
shifter, but Olivier also sensitively conveys 
the spiritual regeneration of the King’s pro- 
gress from tyranny to humane pity and his 
scenes with Gloucester at Dover and the 
Fool in the storm, hugging them to his 
breast like battered children, have extra- 
ordinary pathos. ‘A great and moving per- 
formance and companion-piece to the 
actor's incomparable Oedipus and Corio- 
lanus, 

Next to Olivier’s Lear I would place Mar- 
garet Leighton’s Regan and Alec Guinness’ 
Fool. The languorous pure Saxon beauty 
of this Regan, a model for Rosetti, makes 
the cruelty and sensuality all the more 
horrifying: it is like honey turned rancid. 
After the blinding of Gloucester and in the 
choking agony of her death the actress is 
terrifying. Guinness’ Fool, with a clown’s 
white face and wistful eyes, is the best I 
have ever seen. His dejection at a joke 
anticipated is a perfect touch, and our 
last glimpse of him, his patter stilled, 
patiently holding out a tattered sleeve in 
response to Lear’s ‘“‘ draw the curtains,’’ 
is one of fey and touching devotion. Pamela 
Brown’s Goneril is as bold in evil as her. 
sister is soft and indolent, Nicholas Hannen 
is a gruff and loyal Kent, and Joyce Red- 
man as Cordelia rightly gives the character 
a touch of her father’s ingenuous pride, 
though I think she should make her voice 
less strident. Michael Warre is more suc* — 
cessful as Mad Tom than as Edgar but 
Peter Copley is miscast as Edmund, whose 
bastard’s ‘“‘ fierce quality ’’ needs more © 
Renaissance flash and vigour. So, surely, 
is George Relph as Gloucester; this seems 
hardly thé man to get ‘‘sport’’ out of 
Edmund’s making, let alone boast about 
it afterwards. The production is helped — 
by Alan Rawsthorne’s music; which has 
both drama and quality. Is 

There is very little one can’ say about 
An Inspector Calls. It has an admirable — 
social moral and moving central idea, but — 
in technique and characterisation it is F 
unworthy the author of Eden End and Time 
move and the dialogue is needlessly repeti- 
tive: the material for a one-Act play is, in — 
and good performances by Marian Seca 
and Ralph Richardson and a fine one by 
inadequacy in the Old Vic repertoire. ; 
A.Wa 


and the Conways. Oue can anticipate every ~ 
fact, dragged out to three-Act dimensions, 
Alec Guinness cannot mask the play’s 


“The Amiable 
Mrs. Luke” 


Right: 
Norman Claridge, Phillada 
Sewell, , Hattie Jacques, 


Jane Connard, Bill Row- 


botham, Joan Sterndale- 
Bennett, Bill Shine and 
Cicely Paget-Bowman in 


a scene from The Amiable 
Mrs. Luke at the Players’ 
Theatre. 


MEES. Luke is so amiable that, having 
lost her husband in the war, with a 
ship’s company, she has the idea of 
replacing that lost total of life by keeping 
open house for illegitimate babies in a 
Surrey mansion. Even to the point where 
a specially constructed letter box enables 
the numerous unwanted to be _ slipped 
through the front door, no questions asked 
or answered, no finance involved. On 
' such a benevolent plan this peculiar nur- 
sery has reached a total of several hundred 
babies when the owners of the mansion 
return and the local vicar calls to make 
_ moral inquiries. 
Essentially, therefore, the situation is 
farcical. But the author, Geoffrey Thomas, 
labels his play a comedy. Between the 
two forms it slips to the ground, despite 
the hearty guffaws that accompany the jests 
and the clinking of glasses in the Players’ 
Theatre. Easy laughs on the intimacies of 
| marriage and plumbing are one thing; long 
and dull patches of moralising, especially 
between a pregnant girl of sixteen and her 
» young soldier lover, are quite another. 
| Characterisation being too trivial for 
« comedy the author offers intermittent farci- 
(cal situation to carry his exaggerated story 
to a farcical conclusion. An amorous 
) plumber, a thwarted ‘spinster, a peeress 
\ with a secret, all add to the mixture, but 
one has to remember that this is not a 
kconventional playhouse. The play is well 
mounted, directed with skill and played 
with a general competence which gives 
+much satisfaction to an audience prepared 
(to forget for the moment the normal stan- 
idards of life. 1 ee0 a fre OF 


““The Shephard Show” 
WO doubt this new ‘‘ medley of mirth:and 
music ’’ will have been tightened up 
hsince the second night when it seemed over- 
‘long, and will have settled down to one 
inf the meatiest successes in Town. Douglas 
Byng, Eddie Gray, Richard Hearne and 
\Arthur Riscoe are names to conjure with: 
‘there was bound to be plenty of laughs, 


and Marie Burke has a charm and polish 
most welcome in these days of immature 


““ Doogie-woogie.’” Richard Hearne and 
Eddie Gray’s piano-moving act, Douglas 
Byng’s pantomime principal boy, Arthur 
Riscoe’s delightful song ‘‘ Counting Sheep ”’ 
and Marie Burke’s arch pantomime fairy 
queen are among the individual highlights 
of the show, which also has its quota of 
pretty girls and lavish dance numbers, most 
ably produced by Wendy Toye against 
William Chappell’s gay costumes and decor. 
The show is devised by Firth Shephard, 
with music by Harry Parr Davies and John 
Blore and lyrics by Harold Purcell. ia 


‘““Dombey and Son” 

AUL Dombey holds a unique place 

among the rare and cherished company 
of Dickens’ dream children. He is the focal 
point in the early chapters of ‘‘ Dombey & 
Son.’’ We grieve when the poignantly pre- 
cocious little boy is removed from the story. 
Revering his memory, we approach a 
dramatisation of the novel with misgiving. 
What can any adapter make of Paul? His 
solemn precocity and heart-rending whimsi- 
cality might well prove altogether too poig- 
nant in terms of juvenile acting technique; 
a consummation to be avoided. Recognising 
this difficulty, Rosa de Leon, whose 
dramatisation of ‘‘ Dombey & Son ’’ forms 
Venture Theatre’s first production at 
Twentieth Century Theatre, has with ruth- 
less simplicity eliminated Paul altogether. 
When something has to go difficulties can 
be jettisoned with much good reason; but 
two results follow the removal of Paul. 
Firstly, Mr. Dombey shrinks; and secondly, 
Florence expands. . The present theme is 
the love story of Florence Dombey and a 
delightful story it makes, delightfully told, 
particularly by Josephine Stroud as 
Florence. The Company is fortunate in 
having here an actress with what is now— 
and perhaps always was—the very rare gift 
of making simple goodness appear entran- 
cing. What Dickens himself often failed 
to achieve, she triumphantly “ gets away 


with ’’—the sweet simplicity of nineteenth 
century girlhood as pictured by middle-aged 
male novelists. This fascinating and 
delightful performance is heartily recom- 
mended. Among the other characters, all 
Dickensians would certainly enjoy Wilfred 
Harvey’s ‘‘ Mr. Toots,’’ the ‘‘ Mrs. Skew- 
ton’’ of Molly Veness, Duff McCulloch as 
“Solomon. Gills’’ and Frederick Ross as 
“(Captain @uttles< H.G.M: 


“Whe Assassin” 

"PE Company of Four in association with 
the Arts Council have given a hand- 
some production to Mr. Peter Yates’ first 
play, The Assassin, which is acted with 
distinction in settings of impressive beauty 
designed by Anthony Holland. The play 
itself is fresh and intriguing and appears 
to be intended to subsist on a higher level 
than melodrama, where only it is quite 
successful. The central character is John 
Wilkes Booth, the murderer of Abraham 
Lincoln, and’ the action follows his move- 
ments, like the trail of a snake, through 
the thirteen days that elapsed from his 
decision to make his mark by murder to his 
being run to earth and shot by the military. 
The end of Booth does not amount to 
tragedy, the addition of a _ well-spoken 
Chorus notwithstanding. The argument 
seems to be that Booth’s assassination of 
Lincoln raised the latter to a _ higher 
eminence in history than he would have 
reached by virtue of his own character and 
record. This will hardly be admitted. The 
crown of martyrdom seems an unnecessary 
accessory in Lincoln’s case, where Booth 
had no more significance than a rattle-snake 
might have had. Peter Glenville gave him 
dignity of speech and a sinisterly romantic 
presence but the essential character of 
Booth rendered the play’s climax ineffec- 
tive. A note on the programme of the 
ultimate fate of some of the other charac- 
ters gave them a bodeful interest that the 
play itself did not provide. TE tegs Cruel le 


OPERA 


“ The Snow Maiden” 
Quek warm thanks are due to the Sadler’s 
Wells Opera Company for giving us an 
opportunity of hearing Rimsky-Korsakov’s 
“Snow Maiden.’ The production is not 
without its faults, but these~ are chiefly 
scenic rather than musical. : 
The Russian fable of Snegourotchka, the 
cold snow maiden, here condensed to 
operatic dimensions, tells of her search for 
love on earth and of her final melting at 
the appearance of the sun-god Yarilo. The 
high spot of the Wells production is 
undoubtedly the second act with its rich 
décor, brilliant costumes and virile singing 
of the folk-flavoured and unmistakeably 
Russian music. The other peasant scenes 
are satisfying, but in the supernatural scenes 


the décor is much less happy—most of the 
effects are earthy and cumbersome, especi- 
ally in the ‘‘ Christmas card ’’ prologue. 
The musical standard is high—Olive — 
Dyer’s Snegourotchka is delightful to listen — 
to, as well as to look at; her diction is 
clear and her singing, though a little 


variable, is always good and sometimes 3 
excellent. An outstanding performance is | 


that of Violetta Iacopi as Lehl the shepherd 
—her voice is clear and firm and she never” 
forgets to act. Another .good performance 
is Vera Terry’s Koupava, which is well sung 
and well acted, in spite of an outsize and 
somewhat hampering headdress. 

Tom Culbert as the Tsar makes the most 
of the lyrical music which falls to his lot, — 
and Ivor Evans as Misgir, the rich merchant 
who falls in love with Snegourotchka, sings — 
well, although his acting is, as yet, a little © 
wooden. A special word of praise must go 
to the two heralds, Rhys Williams and Cecil 
Lloyd, for their trumpet-like duet in the © 
second act, and to Donald Britton and the ~ 
other tumblers for their dance in act three — 
to what is perhaps the best,known music — 
in. the opera. 


BALLET 


Ballets des Champs Elysees _ 


Tie Ballets des Champs Elysées, which — 
attracted so much critical interest at the 
Adelphi Theatre early this year, are again — 
on a visit to this country and their pro- 
vincial tour included a week’s season atea 
Croydon on October 7th. . 
Hampered by inexperienced stage hands : 
and electricians, a stage without sufficient — 
depth and the vast size of the cinema in 
which they danced, the company nevet-— 
theless succeeded in their masterpiece, Les 
Forains, in establishing a dynamic contact 
with the audience, and the charm of thi 
ballet and the perfect Spanish cameo, Los 
Caprichos, was maintained with particular — 
vitality. “4 
It proved impossible in these circum=- 
stances to stage the new Cocteau-Petit © 
ballet Le Jeune et la Mort, a work Of 
original imagination which has aroused 
great critical appreciation and dissension — 
in Paris. The only new production was 
therefore Act II of Coppelia, which ap 
from the corps de ballet dances, derived 
from the Paris Opera version, has been 
revived for the company by Gordon Hamil-~ 
ton on the basis of the Russian choreo- 
graphy used in the Sadler’s Wells produc- 
tions Hamilton has preserved the classical 
mime in its expressive purity and mimes the 
part of Dr. Coppelius with his customary 
style and delicate perception of character. 
He has taken some ideas from Rob 
Helpmann, for whose masterly comic por-— 
trait he has unbounded admiration, but 


(Continued on page 10) 


Whispers from the Wings 


T° anyone anxious to behold a beautiful 

_. , actress at the peak of her popularity, 
Vivien Leigh is the obvious answer. At 
the same time one cannot help wondering 
what triumphs the future hold for an artist 
so gifted with youth, charm, intelligence 
_and versatility. So many parts lie within 
the range of her artistic compass, and so 
many managements are only too ready to 
translate her fancy into reality. 

No matter how completely we are dazzled 
by the ultimate brilliance of Miss Leigh’s 
theatrical achievements, her present part of 
Sabina in Thornton Wilder’s The Skin of 
our Teeth at the Piccadilly will survive as 
a memory unique in the annals both of our 
playgoing and her playing. The same must 
surely be true of Tallulah Bankhead, who 
played this unique role on Broadway. 

Without hesitation Vivien Leigh admits 
that Sabina is the most satisfying stage 
part she has ever played. In fact it is 
four-parts-in-one. In each of the three 
acts Sabina is a totally different character. 
First she is, the maid-of-all-work; then the 
unconventionally attired enchantress, and 
lastly the world-wise vivandiére. In turn 
she is, helpmeet, siren and voice of the 
people. So much for the play. In addition 
Miss Leigh gives us intimate personal flashes 
of Miss Somerset, the actress who plays 
these three parts in this ‘‘ history of man- 
kind in comic strip.’’ Sabina is played 
with an American accent, but Miss Somer- 
set, who whispers to the audience over the 
footlights that she hates the play, is as 
English as the rose. 

Rarely has an actress been given so 
stimulating a part as Sabina. Wilder’s 
insight into human nature is so enthralling 
that the part never becomes exasperating 
or banal, Being moving and humorous in 
turn, it has an irresistible fascination for 
an actress of intellect. As Miss Leigh 
explains, Sabina is not complicated in a 
Chekhovian sense. She is a character of 
many and varied sides, though each of these 
sides is simple in itself. 

For Vivien Leigh there is a further satis- 
faction about playing this strange part. 
People who read the script before produc- 
tion were baffled and said it would never 
““g0.’’ There was discouragement on all 
sides, but she and Laurence Olivier were 
so in love with the play that they decided 
to produce it at all costs. Practically every 
| performance at the Phoenix last year and 
at the Piccadilly this year has played before 
a capacity house, which is most encouraging 
| and justifies the risk they took. 


Tallulah Bankhead’s performance as 
Sabina was the talk of Broadway for 
| months. Vivien Leigh never saw it. In 


fact she makes a point of never seeing a 
| play in which she may possibly-act at a 
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BY 
LOOKER ON 


John Vickers 
VIVIEN LEIGH as Sabina 


future date. She feels it is dangerous for 
an actress to see a predecessor in a part. 
It is so easy to follow, almost unwittingly, 
points she admires in the first actress’s per- 
formance instead of working out her own 
interpretation. 

From the artist’s point of view The Skin 
of our Teeth is a most alarming play. So 
much can go wrong in such a complicated 
production. Pieces of scenery fly up out 
of sight; a ruined house suddenly takes its 
original shape in the Reconstruction Scene. 
Elaborate light cues and significant noises- 
off make it a stage-manager’s nightmare. 
Furthermore the whole of the action takes 
place in an open set, which means there is 
no backcloth behind the actors. Conse- 
quently they have to work doubly hard 
to project their voices into the auditorium. 

In spite of tackling four-parts-in-one each 
night and working under such trying con- 
ditions, Vivien Leigh is the happiest actress 
in London. She would not change her part 
for the world. In fact she is so entranced 
with these contrasting parts in the same 
play that when Laurence Olivier goes to 
Australia with King Leary next year she is 
toying with the idea of playing all three 
daughters, Goneril, Regan and Cornelia, on 
successive nights. Would that more 
actresses were fired with such courage, 
imagination and love of hard work! 


intelligently transposed them into the new 
key of his own less exuberant but distinc- 
tive personality. The result is a wry little 
pencil sketch, fine in outline but unblurred 
- by the surrounding colour. The company 
has a new ballerina in Nina Vyroubova, a 
Russian classical dancer of perfect phy- 
sique, effortless technique 
charm, She proved an excellent Swanhilda 
and scored a brilliant success in Solange 
Schwarz’s original part in Les Forains. The 
expressionistic settings and costumes for 
Coppelia were simple but gay in colour. 

As a team the company seems to have 
gained in assurance, although in spite of 
the indisposition of Paul Gnatt the men 
again proved stronger in talent than the 
girls. Both Roland Petit and Iréne Skorik, 
whose Swan Lake pas de deux showed speed 
and a_ spectacular arabesque “‘line,’’ 
revealed increased technical facility, the 
tiny Simone Mostovoy held the eye in Les 
Forains with her bright precision, and 
Deryk Mendel, remembered before his war 
service as a youthful Sadler’s Wells dancer 
of promise, displayed new, classical poten- 
tialities in Jeu de Cartes, an intensely diffi- 
cult ballet technically .and musically, in 
which he danced as understudy after only 
two rehearsals and within three weeks of. his 
discharge from the Royal Air Force. Ina 
new classical solo in Los Caprichos Hamil- 
ton also danced with a freedom and élan 
he rarely had a chance to display while in 


and natural > 


the Sadler's Wells company, and as the | 


Clown in Les Fovains his droll and rueful 
miniature fits perfectly into the picture. 

There is surely a moral in this for 
Sadler’s Wells; and unless more effort is 
made to use the dancing talents available 
in new ballets as well as old ones we may 
be faced with the loss of still more of the 
few good English male dancers to foreign 
companies. Petit, a generous dancer as 
well as a good one, shows how admirably 
a repertoire may be arranged to reveal not 
one but various talents to advantage. 


The outstanding dancer remains Jean b 
who seems to have thrown off — 


Babilée, 
his former variability and acquired a new 


sense of artistic responsibility. He danced © 


magnificently at the three performances I~ 
saw, although the poor costume and choreo- 
graphic version of Le Spectre de la Rose 
prevent his giving the performance of which 
one feels he is capable. A magnetic per- 
sonality and mime, his nightmare figure in 
Los Caprichos has a diabolic fascination, 
even though his talents are not strictly 
those of the Spanish dancer, and in Jeu de 
Cartes his Joker rivets the attention by 
its sharp and vivid intelligence as much as 
by his incredible indiarubber elasticity, 
lightness and quicksilver ease and finish. 
This is an astounding display of dance acro- 
batics and in this 22-year-old artist we see, 
perhaps, the great international classical 
dancer of the future. A. W. 
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Jane: Potent. 


Deborah: You must admit that as a background, Venice is rather potent, 
I think it should be banned by law. 


PATRICIA BURKE as Deborah Pomfret and CONSTANCE CUMMINGS as Jane Pugh, 
in the first act. 


of Gerad % 


AT WYNDHAM’S THEATRE 


T is not surprising that Benn W. Levy's 

new comedy has been playing to capacity 
business ever since the opening night in 
August, for the author’s polished wit is 
most felicitously served by as talented a 
comedy team as the West End is likely to 
see. 

The plot, if one can so call this light-as- 
air tale of two married couples on a pleasure 
cruise who are confronted by their amorous 
past, somehow does‘ not strain one’s credu- 
lity even when approaching its most 
farcical. Naunton Wayne and Basil Rad- 
ford are at their unique funniest as two 
husbands who discover that they once 


RS PICTURES” BY 


ANGUS 


shared the same illicit lady love, while 
Constance Cummings and Patricia Burke are 
brilliant exponents of feminine psychology 
when they learn that the amazing Mr. 
Clutterbuck was the cause of the lapses 
of both in romantic Venice. To these 
delicious improbabilities is added the fact 
that the wives’ paramour is married to‘their 
husbands’ Melissa, and that both are fellow 
passengers. 

The play is produced by the author and 
presented by Stephen Mitchell by arrange- 
ment with Howard Wyndham and Bronson 
Albery. The decor by Michael Weight is 
a happy ingredient of London’s most scin- 
tillating piece of entertainment. 


McBEAN 
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Julian: I thought Id 
go and have a bi 
of a_ blow. 


Deborah: Don’t be so 
unsociable. Sit dowr 
and talk. 


Julian Pugh (Naun- 
ton Wayne), eccen- 
tric novelist, does 
not hit it off with 
his wife’s friend’s 
husband, Arthur 
Pomfret (Basil 
Radford), a rubber 
planter of limited 
imagination. The 
opening scene on 
deck of a cruising 
liner. 


Deborah: Arthur, tell 
Julian your plot, 
the plot you’ve been 
going to tell him 
for three months. 


The efforts) igs 
Deborah (who is 
the managing sort) 


to improve  rela- 
tions between 
Julian and Arthur 
are not very suc- 
cessful. 


Clutterbuck 

don Bell)  walks| 
across the deck, 
unobserved by all) 
except Deborah. 


(Mr. Bell does not 
speak a word 
throughout the play | 
in his role of Clut- 
terbuck, but during 
the absence of 
Basil Radford from) 
the cast, has 
played the part of 
Arthur Pomfret 
with marked siic- 
cess) . 


Julian: I expect living 
with you gave her 
her first interest in 
marriage. 


Arthur: You think so? 
Well, well, well! 


Julian and Arthur 
are brought  to- 
gether by the 
knowledge that 
they each once 
lived with the same 
Melissa, and they 
reminisce together 
with obvious de- 
light, whereas a 
desperate quarrel 
ensues between 
their wives when 
they discover that 
Clutterbuck was 
the lover of each 
of them. 


** Cheers.” 


The men seal their 
new-foundamicable 
relationship over a 
glassofchampagne. 


| 


Arthur: Well, well 
two having 


, well. 
good tin 
On the terrace of 
ashore, the n 

rel between De 


an hote 

t day, the quar 

rah and Jan 

continues unabated, while 

Julian and Arthur remain the 
best of friends. 


Waiter: Any 


message = 


Jane: Just say 


im glad time anc 
tide wait for 


women, and tha 


they'll only have to wait two mor 
minutes now. 


Jane’s gloom is dispelled in 4 

flash when the waiter (Charles 

Wade) brings a message unmis 

takeably sent from the fascim- 

ating Clutterbuck, who awaits 
her inside the hotel. 


Melissa (Lalage Lewis) : Haver you been getting a little fattle 


round the rum-tum-tummy-I-do ? 
Arthur, you have. Es 


pecially round the rum-tum-tummy-I-do ! 


Arthur: Certainly not. Deborah: Oh, 


Julian and Arthur are delighted at the sudden appearance of Melissa and her baby talk, 
if somewhat embarrassed by Deborah’s presence. 


eborah: And what does your husband like you to represent, Mrs. Clutterbuck? An artistic slut or an 


merican debutante ? Meli : Clutterbuck? I’m afraid he likes me to look like a Riviera tartle. 
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Jane: I feel like a goddess made of cold champagne 


and beaten white of egg. There’s nothing I can’t 
do. 


I could make the sea turn rose pink if 
wanted to. Could you do that? 


Ecstatic after her encounter with Clutter- 
buck, Jane little dreams that the recipient 
of her emotional outpouring is none other 

than Clutterbuck’s wife. 


Julian: Vil tell you. Yesterday 


on the 
had rather a nasty shockle. 


island I 


The next morning, back on board, Julian, 
displaying much pained dignity, tackles 
Melissa about the events of the night before, 
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Melissa disentangles herself very artfully from the renewed and unwelcome attentions of 

Julian and Arthur, who, chagrined by the rebuff, immediately return to their old 

relationship of veiled antagonism, whereas Deborah and Jane, both secretly cherishing a 

delightful new encounter with the elusive Clutterbuck, are once more the firmest of friends. 
Thus are the tables turned. 


Jane: Aren’t you glad my best friend is so beautiful? 


The closing moments of the play. 
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Almost every clown has a latent desire 


to play Hamlet. They long to cast 
aside Punchinello’s white ruffles in favour of 
the Prince of Denmark’s black tights. It 
is the same in the ballet. Dancers are 
obsessed by a desire to speak on the stage, 
and a few, realising their ambition, have 
acquitted themselves with distinction in the 
unfamiliar environment of the _ theatre 
proper. 

Helpmann, of course, by deserting Giselle 
for Shakespeare’s Hamlet, made the most 
spectacular transition from dancer to actor. 
Lopokova turned her back on The Good 
Humoured Ladies to play the Lady in 
Comus, Olivia in Twelfth Night, Nora in 
A Doll’s House and Hilda Wangel in The 
Mastey Builder, setting up a record unlikely 
to be equalled by any present-day ballerina. 
Thamar Gevergeva danced with the Diaghi- 
leff Ballet, and more than ten years later 
returned to London under the name of 
Tamara Geva, as Raymond Massey’s lead- 
ing lady in Idiot’s Delight. Zorina showed 
both acting and dancing ability in On Your 
Toes, and Dolin turned straight actor in a 
play called Precipice, with a plot highly 
reminiscent of the Diaghileft-Nijinsky affair. 
Nikitina startled her admirers with a trans- 
formation from prima ballerina to prima 
donna. After studying singing with Tet- 
razzini, Lifar’s former partner made her 
debut as Gilda in Rigoletto at Palermo. 
Later she sang the title-role of Lucia di 
Lammermoor, complete with the florid 
coloratura mad scene. 

Irina Baronova is the latest deserter, and 
will be seen in London next month in a 
dramatisation of A Bullet in the Ballet, 
the satirical novel by Caryl Brahms and 
S. J. Simon. As she will also be dancing 
in this production, Baronova’s desertion is 
not as complete as Lopokova’s or Tamara 
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Baronova has Two 
Heads by ERIC JOHNS 


Geva’s. Like Cocteau’s eagle, she has two 
heads. The play is a murder-mystery- 
musical, written round a figure ingeniously 
killed during a performance of Petrouchka. 
As the plot entails a full-length presentation 
of Stravinsky’s masterpiece and Offenbach’s 
Gaieté Parisienne. we shall see Baronova 
dancing two contrasting ballet roles, in 
addition to playing some intensely dramatic 
scenes as a straight actress. She has become 
an actress as well as, and not instead of, 
a dancer. Hence the two heads. 

Although the actress-Baronova is new to 
London, she has already established some- 
thing of a reputation in America. We'°still 
fondly recall her as Preobrajenska’s 14-year- 
old pupil who created a furore at the old 
Alhambra by the lyric loveliness of her 
dancing in Les Présages with the De Basil 
Ballet. Subsequently in America she has 
appeared in two films, Florine and Mexico, 
which was based on Turgenev’s Smoke. On 
Broadway she appeared in Follow the Girls, 
in the part created by Wendy Toye over 
here, and she has become a popular radio 
actress. It says something for her histrionic 
ability when so attractive a woman is cast 
for parts in which her beauty is unseen. 

Baronova admits that her career as a 
dancer is a great asset to her as an actress. 
Of all the parts she has danced she con- 
siders Petipa’s old ballet La Fille Mail 
Gardée made the heaviest demands on her 
gifts as a mime. Lisa, the heroine of this 
ballet, so vivaciously danced by Pavlova, 
is a comedy role. She is the mischievous 
daughter of a tyrant mother who keeps her 
under lock and key, while arranging a suit- 
able marriage of convenience with the 
stupid son of a wealthy neighbour. By 
mistake the mother locks Lisa and her true- 
love in a hayloft, and thereby compromises 
her on the very day arranged for her 
marriage of convenience. Such a role offers 
enchanting opportunities to a dancer with a 
sense of comedy, and on that account holds 
a cherished place in Baronova’s repertoire. 
Lisa has taught her more about acting than 
any other single part in ballet. 

This ballerina will tell you that she was — 
terrified when she first heard her own voice 
echoing through the auditorium at rehearsal. . 
It was such a baffling new experience, But 
her hands and feet had undergone such rigid 
discipline at ballet classes that they pre- 
sented no difficulties. Never for one moment 
did she feel self-conscious about them. Most 
beginners on the stage find they get in the 
way. Baronova confesses that she never 
gave them a thought, yet they always 
appeared to look after themselves and fall 
into graceful line. 

(Continued on page 28) 


ib ut for the Giri of God : ST IAMES'S 


uéichard: Don’t you know the 
name of the girl you are 
going to marry? 

%<ichard cross-questions 

Ehe American who is su 
cted of having had an 
affaire with his wife. 


to R.: Mary (Yvonne 
)ewen), Richard (Robert 
)ouglas), Inspector Rayle 
JJ. H. Roberts), Geoffrey 
Wainwright (Hugh Mc- 
Dermott). 


I make a sincere 

endeavour to keep out some 

i of the cold, some of the 

damp and some of the fog 

«of this blasted summer. 

mily (Mary Jerrold) 

onders why Charles, 

rer husband (A. E. 

Hetthews), has Be N this and the following pages are scenes from Frederick 

himself up. : = : ; 

Lonsdale’s unusual murder play, which is presented by 

CTURES BY Peter Daubeny and Gilbert Miller. But for the Grace of God 

\VARBRICK STUDI has settled down to a solid success at the St. James’s Theatre. 
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Gerard (Michael Gough) : It means jail if you don’t lend me the money. 
Sir William Altrey (Stuart Lindsell) refuses to lend his good-for-nothing 
son £1,000 to get him out of a scrape 


Below: 

Wainwright: How difficult she was to know. First I sent her a ham with an invitation to dinner. 
Only the ham was accepted. 

Mary’s husband’s family take a great liking to the young American she nursed in hospital, 

and who has come to say goodbye before returning to America, little suspecting that the 
two have been lovers. 


Gerard: I gather by 
these letters you 
have earned your 
£1,000. 


After his father’s 
rebuff Gerard gets 
possession of some 
of the incriminating 
love letters which 
have passed be- 
tween his sister-in- 
law and Geoffrey 
Wainwright, but 
Mary refuses to 
give in to his 
rhreats of black- 
mail 


s Ger 1s 
Mary, and 
and 

giving him a 
000, finds that 


the letters 


Gerard 


During the fight Wainwright realises that his opponent is dead. He leaves the body (with 

his cheque still in the pocket) and goes to his room. When the murder is discovered 

Inspector Rayle arrives to investigate and though all in the house suspect that Wainwright 

and Mary are involved in the tragedy they are determined to give the police no help and 
avoid a scandal if possible. 


George Duncan (H.G. Stoker) + 

Very few men realise how 

large the housekeeping books 

are until the physical attrac- 
tion is ending. 


While the investigation is 
proceeding Charles and 
his surgeon friend enliven 
the proceedings with 
many witty remarks on 
matrimony. 


uspector Rayle and Detective 
tley (Cyril Smith) watch the 
yparent reconciliation of 
ichard and Mary. This, 
ywever, is short lived, and 
ichard later joins the Inspec- 
ir in trying to force the true 
cts from Wainwright, who 
ill loves Mary and is deter- 
ined to shield her if possible. 
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AREA 


BEROWK 


Emily: This unhappiness, — this 
lonely stuff is what Americans 
call “‘ the bunk.’ 


Aunt Emily tries to comfort 
her niece-in-law, whose indis- 
cretion has led to so much 
trouble. Mary still loves her 
husband, who has arrived 
home unexpectedly from the 
East, and does not want him 
to know the truth. 


~ 
eongggie 


Mary: It’s really rather good, do have a glass. 

Mary, fighting desperately to win back her 

husband’s love, offers him some champagne 

she has been keeping specially for his return 
from the Far East. 
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An escaped convict 
(Andrew Leigh), 
known to _ have 
been in the house 
about the time of 
Gerard’s death, is 
caught and accused 
of the murder. 
This is a ruse on 
the Inspector’s part 
to force a confes- 
sion from Wain- 
wright. He achieves 
his object, but the 
subsequent revela- 
tions at the police 
station prove, of 
course, that Ger- 
ard’s death came 
about accidentally 
during the fight. 


\ 
N 
N 


Mary: But for the grace of God, it 
been you. 


might have 


Mary continues to plead with her husband 
for forgiveness, and at the last she wins the 
day. 

The closing moments of the play 


choes 


sali: 


BY OUR AMERICAN CORRESPONDENT E. MAWBY GREEN 


me first musical of the new _ season, 

Gypsy Lady, has an old score by Victor 
Herbert, the melodies being lifted from his 
operettas of yesteryear, The Fortune Teller 
and The Serenade, and placed in a new book 
by Henry Myers. This gives Broadway a 
chance to hear such favourites as the 
“Gypsy Love Song’’ and ‘‘Romany Life’’ 
sung from the stage again—and sung excep- 
tionally well—and so every one should be 
going gay over this occasion but that new 
1946 book is as dated as anything written 
50 years ago and hangs like a millstone, 
making every joy sag. 

This production weight tells how Alvar- 
ado, a Parisian matinee idol (John Tyers) 
is piqued at being spurned by Valerie, Mar- 
quise of Roncevalle (Doreen Wilson) because 
he is not her equal socially, and so decides 
to play Pygmalion to the gypsy girl 
Musetta’s Galatea (Helena Bliss), turn her 
into a Balkan princess and marry her off 
to Valerie’s brother Andre (Gilbert Russell). 
‘The outcome is naturally what you would 
expect. Alvarado falls in love with his 
yereation, Andre wants to marry the 
“princess’’ but Musetta goes back to 
‘slumber on with her gypsy sweetheart, 
s>andor (George Britten). 

The unfortunate producer with only half 
musical success on his hands is Edwin 
-ester, the man who last season struck 
Vroadway and West End gold with Song 
=? Norway. Gypsy Lady, like his former 
Buccess, was assembled on the coast and 
as many of the former’s merits and fail- 
ugs. The whole production has a youthful 
vitality and all the singing principals have 
ane voices and know how to do justice 
kc the Herbert melodies but their acting 
kbility is quite limited and when they are 
aot singing Gypsy Lady has a 
professional air, just a notch or two above 
rhe performances given by English oper- 
tta societies. The exception to this is 
the very professional and _ delightfully 
Lumorous portrayal by Melville Cooper of 
Boris, leader of the gypsies, father of 
fusetta and eventually a bogus Balkan 
ing. With virtually no support from the 
cript, he manages through gesture and 
latonation to be genuinely comic. 
| The coast chorus girls are once again 


hae freshest and most beautiful to dazzle 


roadway since the last coast crop, Cur- 
ently appearing in The Red Mill. With so 
jvuch young loveliness on stage, it is a bit 
hngrateful to expect good dancers too, but 


ae truth is they bear all the earmarks and 
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Photo by Talbot 

José Ferrer in Cyrano de Bergerac, recently 

produced on Broadway. 
toeprints of having just graduated from 
dancing school. However, Aida Broadbent’s 
choreography is far from taxing and the 
girls get by on their girlish glee. 

Another show to start out from the coast 
and work its way east to New York is 
Louis Verneuil’s two-character tour de force 
Obsession, adapted by Jane Hinton and 
produced by Homer Curran in association 
with Russell Lewis and Howard Young and 
co-starring Basil Rathbone and Eugenie 
Leontovich. Eighteen years ago, under the 
title of Jealousy in an English adaptation by 
Eugene Walter, Mr. Verneuil’s play tried to 
make the grade with John Halliday and Fay 
Bainter in the leads but failed, and the 
outlook for the current version is dismally 
dark. 

Two and a half hours with two unsympa- 

(Continued on page 29) 


** Fools 
Rush In” 


AT THE FORTUN 


Scenes from Kenneth Horr 
delightful new comedy about 
a girl who at the last minute 
refuses to ret married. 
Left: Group of the wedding 
that did not take p 
Picture shows L to R: (stan 
i Josephine Middleton as 
Mrs. Mandrake, the house- 
keeper, Hugh Dempster ¢ 
Charles, Joyce -Barbour as 
Angela, the bride’s mother, 
Bernard Lee as Paul, the 
bride’s father, Jessica Spencer 
as Millicent, the bridesmaid. 
(Seated) Derek Farr as Joe, 
the bridegroom, Glynis Johr 
as Pam, the bride. 


Below Below 
{ngela: You can't sit down and eat a thing Pam: Let’s forget our problems for this evening, 
that in cold blood. shall we? et’s be gay and silly and heedless 
j ; ie ws for once. 
Charles: Couldn’t you make a trifle out of it? = ‘ ; a 
[he ex-bridegroom fails to appreciate the ex-brid 
Awkward moment with the unused wedding cake. point of view. 


“Contemporary Ballet’™* 
REVIEWED BY JOAN LAWSON 


O the serious student of Ballet struggling 
through the glut of fan magazines 
and rhapsodical eulogisings of ‘star ’”’ 
dancers, to say nothing of glamorous photo- 
graphic opus, it is refreshing to happen on 
a book by an author who has conscien- 
tiously endeavoured to direct public taste 
to a more balanced judgment of this now 
popular art. Contemporary Ballet by 
Audrey Williamson deserves a special wel- 
come for it is an attempt to undertake a 


complete survey of the technique and prin-, 


ciples underlying the work of choreographer, 
dancers and decor artists. It is true that 
a large part of this work consists of the 
substance of articles that have already 
formed part of the author’s task in critical 
teviewing of contemporary productions. 
Nevertheless, it is extremely useful for those 
of us who know Miss Williamson’s work 
to re-read some passages, for they prove 
that she always tries to look at Ballet as 
a whole. This is the most valuable lesson 
‘she can teach to newcomers of the art, 
who are often prone to accept the judgment 
of “‘ balletomaniacs’’ that ‘‘the star. is 
‘the thing.’’ 

The book is divided into three parts, the 
first being a survey of ‘‘ General Aspects.’’ 
‘The author here draws some very interest- 
iing conclusions, but fails to strike an even 
|balance between the component parts of 
a ballet. Probably being a dramatic critic 
eulso’ she stresses such excellent points as 
tthe value of classical mime and make-up 
vnd seems to hint that the dramatic powers 
ref the dancer-actor are his most valuable 
hassets. These certainly are valuable parts 
«fa dancer’s stock-in-trade, but one regrets 
hsne nowhere gives an equally interesting 
haccount of Dance as such, as being the real 
basis of every worth-while Ballet. She 
also spends far too little time discussing 
the musical side, which is an equal partner 
in all important modern productions. Her 
jcemarks on decor are probably the best 
\that have been written on this subject, 
Jand although one cannot agree with such 
statements that Derain’s and Picasso’s best 
work were done for Ballet, one welcomes 
}ner reasons that artists like Henry Moore 
ind Epstein should design for the stage. 
he whole chapter opens up a new angle on 
ithe relationship of the artist to the dancers. 
In her critical judgement of ‘“‘ The 
=nglish Scene,’’ Miss Williamson gives some 
Wrery sound criticism from which readers 
Ind dancers can learn a great deal. Her 
Ikotes on the Joos Ballet should help to 
Ilarify the place this so-called revolutionary 
ompany occupy in the ballet world today. 
the reviews its achievements in historical 
}erspective and does not allow her judge- 
Jaent of their entire repertoire to be swayed 
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Anna Pavlova: one of the many beautiful pictures 
illustrating Miss Williamson’s book. 


by the overwhelming success of two or 
three ballets. She also point out the 
affinity of Joos’ technique to that of classi- 
cal ballet. This should have a salutary 
effect on those critics who aver classical 
technique has no contact with present-day 
thought, for she strengthens her case by 
an excellent article on ‘‘ Modern Trends 
in Ballet ’’ in the third section. 

Another interesting section is her sum- 
ming up and judgement of Marie Rambert’s 
great work in the creation of English 
Ballet, for although Miss Williamson deals 
mainly with Ninette de Valois and the 
achievements of the Sadlers’ Wells, she 
never loses sight of the fact that there 
are other factors to be considered in the 
English scene. It is absolutely right she 
should stress the work of the often neg- 
lected genius, Marie Rambert. 

One does not like to quarrel with such 
a successful attempt to combat the evils 
of ill-judged and fanatic applause with 
which Ballet today is nearly always greeted, 
but it does seem to this writer there are 
moments when the author’s enthusiasm for 
favourite performers tempts her to exceed 
the bounds of her critical judgement. This 
obvious bias may result in the newcomer 
to Ballet coming to the conclusion that 
after all Miss Williamson’s early arguments 
for the unity of the component parts of 
Ballet, they will fall apart the moment 
Robert Helpmann or Margot Fonteyn 
cease to appear. Naturally it is difficult 
for any critic to keep his own personal 
likes and dislikes out of his works, for 

(Continued overleaf) 


* Contemporary Ballet by Audrey Williamson : 
Rockliff, 21s. 
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Baronova has Two Heads (Coz.) 


With her practice-class the ballerina has 
enormous advantage over the actress. The 
actress learns her job at an academy and 
leaves with the appropriate diploma. She 
goes on learning for the duration of her 
career in the theatre, but she never attends 
classes again. She is supposed to know 
‘enough to tackle any part that comes. her 
way. 

But the dancer has to keep in trim by 
attending daily class, whether she happens 
to be appearing before the public or not. 
In the old days when Legat took a mid-day 
class in Barons Court one could look round 
the room and see Danilova, Markova, 
Tchernicheva, Riabouchinska, Toumanova, 
Nemtchinova, Lichine, Dolin, Eglevsky and, 
of course, Baronova, all at the same time. 
What is more, they all took orders from 
Legat without question. He was maitre 
de ballet and there was no room for stardom 
~in his classroom. The coryphée and the 
prima ballerina both had their ankles 
rapped if they deserved it. 

This daily class saves the dancer from 
experiencing that feeling of frustration 
which is so apt to make life difficult for 
the actress, particularly at times when she 
is not playing. In between engagements 
she is in danger of sinking into the depths 
of depression. She often feels that she will 
never work again. She may even become 
sorry for herself and believe that no one 
cares whether she lives or dies. Such a 
state of mind is not conducive to artistic 
creation, yet there is little she can do about 
it, unless she has a stage to work upon and 
a cast to work with her. 

By attending her class the dancer escapes 
the agony of artistic frustration. Even 
though not seen by the public, she derives 
satisfaction from knowing that her tech- 
nique, is not rusting and from being con- 
scious of still actively striving towards 
perfection. The writer can go on turning 
out short stories, even though they are not 
commissioned by his publisher. The violin- 
ist can go on playing sonatas, even though 
his impresario never suggests a recital, but 
the actress without a part has the ground 
cut from beneath her feet. She cannot 
begin to work. 

As actress and as dancer Baronova has 
the best of both worlds. As a dancer, 


ON BOTH SIDES OF THE FOOTLIGHTS 


FAMOUS FOR FINE COSMETICS SINCE i813 


VISIT THE LEICHNER MAKE-UP STUDIO AT 


‘confident, is a 


’ the text, to illustrate the vital points. This 


~ this scheme on October 27th, 


having been prima ballerina since her ea: 
teens, she naturally has enormous confi 
dence. As an actress, too, she benefits from 
attending daily ballet class. which tones up 
her physique, morale and temperament and 
thereby steers her clear of the slough of 
artistic despair. 4 


Contemporary Ballet (Continued) 
the appreciation of any art is a very pee x 
sonal matter. 

Nevertheless Contemporary Ballet, I aa 
is a volume no serious student 
Ballet should be without. It is well do 
mented and has some excellent photograp 
which appear in exactly the right place in 


makes for easy reading, and boih 
Williamson and her publishers are to 
congratulated on producing a book wh 
‘“ reportage ’’ is the most valuable that has_ 
been published on the art of Ballet singg 
the outbreak of war. 


Items 
B*try Stockfield returned to the London stag 

in a new comedy drama, The Eleventh Ho 
by Heath MacGregor, presented by “ Venture 
Theatre’? at the Twentieth Century, Westbourn 
Grove, in their season of new plays. The play y 
presented for a fortnight from October ‘14th and is 
due for later West End production. The ¢ 
includes Cecil Ramage, Arthur Howard, Camp 


Singer, Pamela Sholto, Tom _ Chatto, Ela 
Garreau and John - Martin Lewis. Een Poll 
produced. 


Miss Stockfield has a strongly dramatic role 
the play. Francois Campaux, the  well-kne 
French producer, who made Club de France w: 
Danielle’ Darrieux, was so taken with the play 
Miss Stockfield’s performance that he is to mak 
film of it in Paris in the New Year. . 


A committee ats “ame Fi tien to make annual 
awards for the theatre and Mr. Anthony Hawt 
is donating the awards, which will be called 
Embassy Theatre Awards. They will consist 
three replicas of an original statuette yet to 
designed and will be given each year for: 

The hest new straight play presented in cen 
London, which has had its original production 
English in this country. : 

The best individual performance given by 
actor and by an actress in central London. 

* 


The use of the Windmill Theatre will be gi 
free to charity for 30 out of 52 Sundays each ye 

Vivian Van Damm, owner-manager, inaugure 
when the Magi 
Club gave an entertainment in aid of Charing 
Hospital, Middlesex Hospital and the Magi 
Club Benevolent Fund. 

A special performance of “ The Shephard Show v 
will be given at the Princes Theatre on Tu \ 
November 12th in aid of the Newspapers A 
for Orphans, Widows and Printers Pensions. 


10-11 GREAT NEWPORT -ST., 
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Echoes from Broadway (Continucd) 


thetic characters in a sordid melodrama 
‘makes for a rough evening in the theatre, 
and that’s exactly what Obsession provides. 
Nadya, the owner of a fashionable shoppe 
(her shop must have been spelt with two 
'P’s and an E) and a not unfashionable 
Parisian past, marries an impecunious play- 
wright, Maurice, whose play is about to go 
into rehearsal. Nadya’s old but wealthy 
lover still has her in his power by some 
dubious financial chicanery and Maurice, 
terribly jealous, murders him. The police 
get Maurice and Nadya, as the curtain 
comes down, in a fabulously artificial end- 
ing so subtle that it out-Frenches a French- 
man and so must be. the creation of the 
American Miss Hinton, lights a cigarette 
and with an enigmatic smile tries to imply 
that she’s glad to be rid of both husband 
and lover. This emotional clap-trap failed 
to hold our interest for more than a few 
minutes but we must confess we worried 
as to how the rehearsals of Maurice’s play 
were getting along with the author so 
involved in such a neurotic domestic mess. 

Basil Rathbone, after all these years in 
‘Hollywood, gives a good portrayal of Basil 
Rathbone—or should we say Sherlock 
Holmes ?—and Eugenie Leontovich wriggles 
and writhes in the Continental manner like 
‘@ minor Elizabeth Bergner, Stewart Chaney’s 
‘Setting is one of his usual exquisite jobs of 
interior decorating and Reginald Denham’s 
‘direction is equal to the script. 

Another girl with a rich, old, nasty lover 
svho wants her back at any cost after her 
‘matriage appears in Hear That Trumpet, 

‘a play with jazz overtones’’ by Orin 
|jannings, produced and directed .by Arthur 
‘Hopkins. 

- Alonzo Armonk (Frank Conroy), the rich 
sold man, loses his girl, Erica Marlowe 
“Audra Lindley) to the leader of a band 
xf hot jazz musicians, Dinger Richardson 
{Bobby Sherwood), just back from the war 
and trying to get started. Under the guise 
sf friendship, Armonk sponsors the band 
Hut in reality goes about breaking it up 
man by man. Erica solves the situation 
y putting an overdose of sleeping tablets 
in Armonk’s tea. He falls asleep at the 
wheel of his car, crashes, and the police 
ist his death as accidental. And of course 
the band gets together for a hot jam session 
‘or the final curtain. 
| This elementary melodramatic story line 
aas been given the arty works by the 
author and emerges unsatisfactorily as 
omething resembling a mixture of Chekhov 
and William Saroyan! Some scenes spring 
+o life with fiery imagination but more often 
. dark mystical cloud which we could not 
eenetrate hangs over the proceedings, 
‘eaving a brown taste in the mouth which 
natches Woodman Thompson’s setting of a 
Chicago flat. 

i] 
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Casting Hear that Trumpet was quite a 
problem for Mr. Hopkins, for he needed six 
first-rate jazz musicians who could also act. 
What he found were six top notch musicians 
but only one with the touch of Thespis, 
Ray Mayer, the piano player, who gave an 
outstanding portrayal of a victim of battle’ 
fatigue, bitter against those civilians who 
have already forgotten the war veterans. 


Frederick Kohner and Albert Mann- 
heimer, who have written many Hollywood 
scenarios, including several Deanna Durbin 
Opuses, have concocted another piece of 
adolescent irritation, this time for the stage, 
entitled The Bees and the Flowers. How- 
ever, Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer bought the 
script under the title of The Birds and the 
Bees before a Broadway manager could be 
found to produce this piece of inconsequen- 
tial fluff and as such it will reach the screen 
as a super duper musical under the talented 
guidance of Joe Pasternak with a cast 
headed by Jeannette MacDonald, Jose 
Iturbi and Jane Powell. All we can say 
to Metro is the music and Technicolor better 
be good. 

The same set-up that scored a resounding 
success with Ten Little Indians (Ten Little 
Niggers) tried to duplicate that success with 
Hidden Horizon (Murder. on the Nile in 
London, we believe) and came a cropper. 

Opening too late for the full discussion 
that it so richly deserves is Jose Ferrer’s 
exciting production and portrayal of Cyrano 
de Bergerac. The immortal Rostand play 
in the wonderful Brian Hooker version has 
been treated in the grand manner with 
Mr. Ferrer supplying a physical production 
designed and costumed by Lemuel Ayers 
that captures all the colourful pageantry 
of France in the 17th century and through 
which, in a truly brilliant performance, Mr. 
Ferrer sweeps eloquently, dominating every 
scene, bringing meaning and feeling to every 
mood of the arrogant, proud, tender and 
sad poet and soldier that is Cyrano. 

Unfortunately, with the exception of 
Hiram Sherman, who is delightfully droll 
as Ragueneau, the simple baker with poetic 
yearnings, -the supporting players never 
struck us as being better than adequate. 
This feeling of dissatisfaction stems from 
the Old Vic’s visit to America, for they 
showed us how much richer a play can be 
when every role is given full play and 
played properly. When in America, Ralph 
Richardson and the technical crew of the 
Old Vic travelled to Philadelphia to see 
this Cyrano as it was practising on the 
road, for London will be getting their ver- 
sion this season. It should be something 
to start looking forward to and we hope 
Mr. Richardson and company have no 
qualms about pilfering the first act duelling 
scene, for never have we seen a more 
exciting one on stage—or for that matter 
on screen. 


Hints on Make-Up 


"PHE search for beauty is age-old and 

present scientifically manufactured cos- 
metics are the result of centuries of 
experimenting. 

Lighting affects make-up and it is, there- 
fore, necessary to vary colour harmonies for 
different occasions, but simple beauty 
routines have been evolved and colour 
ranges worked out by experts to suit all 
types of natural colourings under all degrees 
of light so that every woman should be 
able to look, if not exactly beautiful, “‘ just 
right ’’’ at all times. ; 

An expert in stage make-up went 
through the procedure of preparing a blonde 
young lady for the stage in order that 
we could pass on a few hints. The same 
youtine applies to brunettes and redheads 
but using different shades of cosmetics. The 
preparations demonstrated were those 
manufactured by Max Factor Hollywood & 
London (Sales) Ltd., based on their newest 
and exclusive panchromatic method. 

On a completely cleansed face, No. 24 
base was used. This is a creamy substance 
which should be daubed all over the face 
and eyelids. It should be smoothed evenly 
over by the fingertips and blended into the 
neck, Liquid make-up is used on the neck 
and shoulders if they are to be exposed. 
A not too liberal application of the base 
will cover all blemishes and hide discolour- 
ations of the skin. One of the advantages 
of this base is that if it has been too 
sparingly used at first, more can be added 
until the result is a smooth matt finish. 
It is at this stage that anyone with a too 
broad nose can obviate this disadvantage 
by using a shade or two darker base down 
either side of the nose, thus causing a’ 
shadow and detracting the attention. 

High light (a white paste) is now applied 
to the circle under the eyes to eliminate 
shadows. An older actress, or one with 
heavy eye shadows requires extra high light. 
Stage lights tend to make shadows look 
deeper so the whiteness can always be 
slightly exaggerated. The opposite effect 
can be achieved by applying grey shadow 
on this circle beneath the eyes, with a lower 
circle of white highlight to emphasise the 
grey, producing a haggard or old 
appearance. 


I 

We now reach the application of the 
rouge, which is by far the most important — 
make-up ingredient, the wrong or right | 
application of which can mar or make the 
entire effect. Rouge, although it produces 
colour in the face, also has, under bright 
lights, the effect of shadow and _ should 
therefore be used high on the cheekbones. — 
A narrow or sunken face should be rouged 
particularly carefully as these character-_ 
istics will be accentuated unless the rouge — 
is kept away from the hollows. A broad 
face should be more heavily rouged to the 
outside of the face, which appears to 
narrow it. The usual line to follow with 
rouge is a circular one from the nose right 
up to the hair line. In this instance a 
moist (No. 1 light) rouge was used and later — 
applied by brush to the lips. | 

Eye shadow should be carefully chosen. — 
It is made in several shades and although 
blue is the invariable choice, grey (No. 6) 
is more natural looking and really more — 
flattering for all stage use. Blue, green or 
brown can be used to tone with eyes or 
dress, and also a violet shade, but this is 
ageing. The shadow should be used fairly — 
heavily towards the nose and graduated 
outwards to cover the eyelids and the half — 
circle under the eyebrows which gives the — 
eyes a more wide apart look and neutralises — 
any shadows. For protruding eyes, shade 
the lids very extensively. 

Eyebrows can be fairly heavily darkened — 
for the stage and a natural line is followed, © 
starting not too near the centre and 
lengthened slightly at the end. With the 
eyebrow pencil (incidentally these are still 
difficult to obtain), two lines should be 
drawn, one over the eyelashes with the eye 
closed and the other beneath the lower 
lashes. For extremely small eyes, or for 
occasions when it is required to portray 
especially large ones, white high light cam 
be applied by a paint brush to the strip 
of flesh over the lower lashes. This 1s 
extremely effective but it is a rather tedious” 
and painful operation, é 

Pat powder now liberally over every part 
of the face and lightly brush off the surplus 
with a cosmetic brush. These are also very 
difficult to procure, but for the purpose 
just mentioned, cotton wool or a clean fluffy 
puff can be used. 

(Continued on page 32) 
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THE GUILDHALL SCHOOL OF MUSIC & DRAMA 


Founded in 1880; Owned and Managed by the Corporation of the City of London. PRINCIPAL : EDRIC CUNDELL 
JOHN CARPENTER STREET, VICTORIA EMBANKMENT, E.C.4 


aay cg 


How. R.A.M., F.G:S.M, 


DRAMATIC ART AND STAGE TRAINING. 
Inclusive Courses to meet individual needs. 
PRIVATE LESSONS in SPEECH TRAINING, 
PUBLIC SPEAKING, SINGING, PIANOFORTE, 


DANCING, ETC., may be taken separately at 
moderate fees, 
The School remains open in the evening. 


The Professional Diploma of Licentiateship (L.G.S.M.) | 
and the Teachers’ Training Course are recognised by 
the Royal Society of Teachers (Teachers’ Registration — : 
Council). ; 
Prospectus and all further information post free from 

RAYMOND RAYNER, Secretary. 


Angus McBean 


PETER GLENVILLE 


as John Wilkes Booth in The Assassin, the new 
play by the young English poet, Peter Yates, at 


a ; a the Lyric, Hammersmith, with E. Martin Browne 

Pas as director and decor by Anthony Holland. Mr. 

LYNIA GRANI Glenville, who gives a strongly dramatic perfor- 

sew Italian Norina in Don Pasquale, which con- mance as Lincoln’s misguided assassin, was pre- 


». to draw crowded audiences at the Cambridge. viously associated with the Company of Four’s 
work at Hammersmith as director. 


Find the engagement recently 
minced of Muriel Pavlow and 
Kk Farr is a charming real-life 

which equals any _ screen 
once. They are at present filming 
iher in the screen version of The 
at Sly Corner, in which Derek 
s Muriel’s bridegroom-to-be. - 


3s was their first meeting since 
tbeginning of the war when 
bl was Derek’s child bridesmaid 
is “marriage”’ with Margaret 
wood in Quiet Wedding. When 
ame to co-star in The Shop at 
Vorner with Oscar Homolka he 
‘| that the long-legged youngster 
inew six years ago had grown 
nto a very beautiful young 
un. 


‘y real romance has followed, 
very shortly Muriel Pavlow is to 
ae Mrs. Derek Farr. Mr. Farr 
’ course, also playing at the 
ae in Fools Rush In, and 
Muriel Pavlow’s stage suc- 
have been Dear Octopus, Dear 
s, Old Acquaintance, There 
be no Night and While the 
hines. ML 
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RIEL PAVLOW and DEREK FARR 


Hair Beauty 


AIR is too precious a 

possesion to endanger by the 
use of synthetic preparations that 
give freakish transient effects. Hair 
beauty in its full glamour of rich 
colour and sparkling glints can 
be easily obtained by the simple 
process of shampooing regularly 
with Evan Williams perfectly 
blended shampoo...the shampoo 
used by three generations of 
women . . . its invention made 
possible the wonderful charm of 

the modern coiffure. 


‘ORDINARY’ for dark hair 
‘CAMOMILE’ for fair hair 


SHAMPOO 
6d inc, tax 


| 


| if applied on cotton wool will remove 
| last traces of grease: 


applying liquefying cream. Remove lipstick 
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Hints on Make-Up (Continued) 
The cream rouge already blended on th 


day shade should be lightly brushed over 
the other with a cosmetic brush. . The eyes 
are now finished off with eyelash mascara | 
and the lips are painted on with a brushe 
As previously mentioned, the cream rouge 
used on the cheeks is also used on the lip 
It is not indelible and is easily removed 
a mistaken line or shape is made. It giv 
a dewy soft look even when heavily applie 

False eyelashes and tooth enamel are as 
yet unobtainable—we will deal with the 
when they make their appearance on 
again. F 
It is best to cleanse the face by liberally 


and wipe off cream and make-up with 
slightly dampened pad of cotton wool an 
finally with cellulose wadding, the latter 
obtainable and replaces tissues. Ski 
freshener, that fascinating cool green liqui ja 


The day-time equivalent of the Max 
Factor panchromatic make-up is the ‘‘ Pan 
Cake’’ make-up. Invisible Foundation 
Cream should be applied first all over the 
face like a film and then a little grey eye 
shadow. Take a clean damp sponge oar 
dampened cotton wool and rub it on th 
make-up, applying it lightly and quic 
all over the face and eyes. Wher 
dry any surplus can be removed with — 
cosmetic brush. Blondeen rouge should 
also lightly applied by brush. The general 
rule for eyebrows is that they should 
slightly darkened by eyebrow pencil; brow z 
shade for blondes and redheads, black 
brunettes. Powder fairly liberally, startin 
under the chin and finishing with the no: 
removing all the surplus. Max Factor Ey 
lash Make- -Up is made on an oily base whi 
helps the lashes to grow and it is q 
waterproof and even if it should get 
the eyes it would not sting. Apply q 
evenly and not too heavily. With the 
application of lipstick a natural health 
look has been achieved and with sl 
powdering at intervals should last all dav 

The Max Factor Bond Street Salon is 
open for facial make-up until 5.30 p. 
every weekday by appointment. Sup 
are not too plentiful just yet, but 
trying. 

NTERESTING theatrical books for sale; 

3d. stamps for list—Box C.28 


pesmane ART; Elocution; Coaching for Au 
tions, scholarships, examinations, Professio 
and Amateur stage work. Schools visited. Ple 
produced. Adjudications. Gloria Brent, L.G: 
A.L.A.M., M.R.S.T., 14 Hanover Street, W.1. 


ANTED—Copy of Theatre World contai 
scenes from The Dancing Years; state p 
—E. Hastie, 5 Perth Street, Edinburgh, 3 


YD The Common Cold 


1) 


— this may help you 


ike you are one of the millions who suffer from colds during 

the winter, Serocalcin may help you. We do not claim 
definitely that it will, nor do we pretend that it is infallible. 
But many thousands of regular users find in Serocalcin the means 
of successfully preventing and treating colds—and so may you. 


‘Prevention of colds 


Two Serocalcin tablets are taken daily for 30 days. In many cases this gives 3 to 4 
months immunity from colds. 


Treatment of an existing cold 
Three tablets are taken three times daily. Commenced in the early stages of a 


cold this often clears up the attack in 3 or 4 days. Serocalcin is suitable for adults 


and children. 


The immunising course of 60 Serocalcin tablets 
costs 8/s}d. Treatment pack of 20 tablets —3/4}d. 


All who suffer from colds are invited to send to Harwoods Laboratories Ltd., Watford, 


for descriptive booklet ‘‘Immunity from Colds.”’ 


SEROCALCIN 


Regd. 


FOR THE PREVENTION & TREATMENT OF COLDS 


= ZR 


Lilia Ltd., Park Mill, Hollinwood, Oldham 
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EON 


W UTHERING HEIGHTS Mary Pakington and 
Olive Walter, 3 acts. A most efficent dramatiz- 
ation of the famous novel. (7m, 4 or 3w) 2s nét. 


ONLY YESTERDAY. Adrian Brunel 
A 3-act drama of the ‘“‘home front’’ 1914-18. 
(6m, 2w) 2s net. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF BEING EARNEST 
Oscar Wilde. Wilde’s famous play. 4 acts 
which can be played to three main scenes. 
(5m, 4w) 3s net. 


THE MAN WHO DIED TWICE Sydney 
Horler. 3-act thriller with a-spy interest. 
(9m, 4w) 2s net. 


THE HOUSE OF DREAMS John Donald Kelly 
A 1-act thriller with the scene laid in an opium 
den. (4m) * 1s net. 


Order from your bookseller. ‘Any orders to the 
publisher must include postage charges. 


THOMAS NELSON & SON LTD. 
Parkslde Works, Edinburgh 9 


| 


M W 
MARTINE. J. J. Bernard le SE | 
SQUARE PEGS. Lionel Brown 65 
SALOON BAR. Frank Harvey 16.9 
THE DOMINANT SEX. M. Egan 4.4 
THE MOCKING BIRD. L. Hale 7 4 
MA’S BIT O’ BRASS. Ronald Gow 6 5 
STRANGERS ROAD. WarrenChetham-Strode6 3 
NEW TENANT. Norman MacOwan 5-76 


Plays are sent on Approval. Synoptical lists of all plays 
on application. 


H. F. W. DEANE & SONS 
THE YEAR BOOK PRESS LTD. 
31 Museum Street, London, WCi 


WEBBER-DOUGLAS SCHOOL 
of SINGING and 
DRAMATIC ART 


Principal : W. JOHNSTONE-DOUGLAS 


CLAREVILLE ST., SW7 


(Fre 2958) (2 mins. Gloucester Road Station) 


— 


For Prospectus apply Secretary 


Dinely Rehearsal Studios 


Office 1 Devonshire Terrace 
Marylebone High Street W.1. 


Opposite Royal Academy Music, Baker St. & Regent Pk, Stns. 


STUDIOS FOR HIRE from 9 a.m. to 9 p.m. 
Sats. Inclusive WELBECK 6804 
Rice, Gn ee 

QUALITY 
SOUND 
EQUIPMENT 


Used by numerous London and Provincial Theatres. 
Equipment available on hire for long or short 
periods, also for amateur productions, etc. 


THE TRIX ELECTRICAL CO. Ltd., 1/5 Maple Place 
Tottenham Court Rd., W.1. Museum 5817 (4 lines) 


Amateur Stage 


z 


WqsicaL societies must face up to one 


fact if all intended productions for 


this season are to materialise. ~Owing to 
acute difficulties and shortages in the pub- 
lishing world there is a dearth of vocal 
scores and libretti. Consequently, decisions 
to produce are in jeopardy, and rehearsals 
themselves are a matter of uncertainty. 
Amateurs can help each other in this 
position by relinquishing any odd copies of 
such material in their possession and no 
longer in actual use. 
dreds of such scores lying around in homes 
all over the country. Please dig them out 
and offer them to other societies, or, 
preferably, to such a central organisation 
as the National Operatic and Dramatic 


| 


There must be hun-— 


Association, who are willing to purchase 


them for their library. 
An interesting series of lectures is offered 


at the Geffrye Museum, Kingsland Road, ~ 


E.2. On October 22 Mr. Richard Southern 
spoke on The History of the English Play- 
house; on October 29 Mr. Robert Speaight’s 


subject was The Theatre Today. On Novy-" 


ember 5 Mr. Arnold Haskell speaks on The 
Ballet Today, and on November 12 The 
Opera in England Today will be discussed 
ny Mr. Hubert Foss. Admission is free, at 

p.m. 

Mansfield House Theatre Guild has re- 
vived with a series of plays this autumn 
at their own theatre in Fairbairn Hall, 
oboe This theatre was fortunate in 
escaping war damage. 

Many interesting productions in October 
included a new play, The Big Show, by the 
Kane Players; King Lear by Braintree 
Shakespeare Players; The Barretits of Wim- 
pole Street by Unilever House D.S.; The 


Rape of ihe Lock by Anglo-Arts (Drama) 


Club. Nottingham Theatre Club had a 
three-day course for amateurs—this group 
is a combination of the Playgoers Club and 
the Philodramatic Society. 

The Questors at Ealing are producing 
Children in Uniform from November 2—10. 
In October they had a Brains Trust feature 
on ‘‘ The Theatre and the Allied Arts.” 


MATEUR SHOWS expertly publicised; adver- 

tising sells tickets; consult a professional pub- 
licity man; inexpensive.—Rox B.27. 

EST QUALITY RAFFIA for Hawaiian Skirts, 


etc., 3/3 per pound.—Clare Apiary, Harding- 
stone, Northants. 


ARGE new stock High Grade Caravan Trailers 
from £310—174ft. Eccles de luxe and kitchen; 
Burlingham, 2 Ravens, Winchester; all 4 berths; 
Cheltenham 2 berth; also 1946 Eccles Enterprise; 
delivered anywhere; cash or H.P.; open always.— 
Staffords, Kirkheaton, Huddersfield. Phone 4618. 
OR SALE—Theatre World, February 1943 to 
September 1945 inclusive (excluding June 1943 
and May 1945).—Offers to Box. No. N.3. 
OR SALE—Play Pictofials, 1902-1932; Theatre 
Worlds, 1930-1938 (various); particulars on 
application —Box No. N.1. 


OR SALE—Theatre World, 1931 and 1932, com- 
plete, in cases, ex. condition; Theatre Arts 
Menthly, 1938, 1939, 1940 and 1941 complete, ex. 


condition; will sell complete years; best offers—_ 


Apply Box Y.24. 


OR SALE—Theatre World, Nov. 1934, Jan. 1935, 

Sept. to Dec. 19365, Jan. 1936 to Sept. 1946; 
April 1941 missing; good condition.—Offers : Foster, 
52 Debdon Gardens, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 6. 


ANTED—Play Pictorials Vols. 41 onwards; good 
price given.—Apply Mr. H. B. Jones, 17 Fen- 

stanton Ave., N.12. 
UNIOR SHORTHAND-TYPIST would like a post 
in any branch of the theatre world.—Box N.4. 


Juntor TYPIST with some knowledge of short- 


hand requires position connected with the 
theatre—Box No. N.2. c 
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COMPANY MEETING 


Odeon Theatres Ltd. 
RECORD NET PROFIT 


The ninth annual general meeting of 
Odeon Theatres Ltd. was held on October 
10 in London. Mr. J. Arthur Rank (chair- 
man of the company) presiding. 

The following is a summary of his circu- 
lated statement :— 

The activities of the group for the year 
under review have produced.a record net 
profit. Trade investments have increased 
from £585,462 to £1,117,097. 

I and my co-directors are satisfied that 
these are sound investments which will 
show a satisfactory return. 
ther the policy which your company has 
adopted, of supporting the sound develop- 
ment of the British film production industry. 


CONSOLIDATED PROFIT 
The consolidated profit and loss account 


shows a trading profit of £3,000,821 as | 


against £2,442,427 and the net profit for 
the year is £528,215. The provision for the 
crippling taxation which falls upon this 
group amounts to no less than £1,948,916, 
svhich sum is equivalent to 64.9 per cent, 
or 13s. in every £ of our trading profit. 
I do not believe that it is generally appre- 


ciated that approximately 39 per cent of | 


the money paid by the public at the box 
office is entertainments tax. 
The holders of Odeon Theatres Ltd. five- 


and-a-half per cent Second Debentures have | 
greed to accept redemption of their deben- | 


tures at £105 per cent on October 21, 1946, 
‘but are being given the opportunity to 


»xchange part of their holdings for the , 
dour per cent Second Mortgage Debenture | 


stock of Odeon Properties Ltd. 


As a result of the above operations not | 


wuly will the financial position of the Odeon 


wroup as a whole be substantially improved | 


bat the capital structure of Odeon Theatres 
Ltd. will be simplified. We are at. the 
present time working upon a scheme to 
we-financq the remaining short term in- 
debtedness of the group, and we hope that 
sy.the time we submit the next balance 
kbheet we shall have completed all our 
mmediate financial operations. I am sure 
you will agree with me that this will be 
u very happy state of affairs. 

I am satisfied that British films will con- 
tinue to play an increasingly important part 
n the future. We have shown a number 
bf very successful British pictures during 
the past year. 

The report and accounts were unani- 
mously adopted and the proposed dividend 
bf 174 per cent, free of income tax, for 
the year on the ordinary shares was 
ipproved. 


They also fur- | 


TOYNBEE HALL THEATRE 


‘ DRAMA FESTIVAL 
November 9th to December 28th 


Four Short Plays will be 

presented and criticized 

each Saturday afternoon 
at 230 p.m. 


E. MARTIN BROWNE 


Adjudicator: 


ADMISSION 2)/- and 1/- 
Detailed programme from the Stage Director 
Toynbee Hall, Commercial Street, E1 


DOMBEY AND SON 


A Play in Three Acts 


DICKENS’ 
FAMOUS NOVEL 
Adapted for the Stage 
by ROSA DE LEON 


AVAILABLE FOR REPERTORY 


All enquiries te PLAYHOUSE THEATRE 
AMERSHAM, BUCKS. 


Tue FLORENCE MOORE THEATRE STUDIOS 
Leon M. Lion: Donald Wolfit 
£. Guy Pertwee 


COMPREHENSIVE STACE TRAINING 


Theatre-craft and Broadcast Equipment 
25 Brunswick Road 
Hove 2 Sussex 
Hove 3587 


Patrons | 


For Prospectus and 
Audition Appointments 
Telephone : 


FRENCH’S 
THE HOUSE FOR PLAYS 
Established 1830 


The latest farces, comedies, dramas 
and revue sketches for production 
by amateur companies 


THE LATEST LIST OF PLAYS (1946) 
Post free on application 
Tem. Bar 


SAMUEL FRENCH LTD. om. 1 
26 Southampton St., Strand, LONDON, WC2 


JOAN BRAMPTON PLAYS 


REPERTORY SUCCESSES 
DRAMA * COMEDY : PSYCHOLOGICAL 
THRILLER ‘* COSTUME FANTASY 


For detailed play list send one penny to Author: Joan 
Brampton, 35, Raphael Road, Hove 3, Sussex 


PHOENIX THEATRE 
Evenings 7 Matinees Wed. & Sat. 2.15 
CICELY COURT NEIDGE 
IN 
‘UNDER THE COUNTER” 


(A New Musical Play) 
The Outstanding Success ! 


SAVILLE THEATRE 


Evenings 7 Matinees ue 3 Sat. 2.30 


BOBBY 
HOWES HULBERT 


IN 
_* HERE COME THE BOYS” 


A New Musical Show 


A BRILLIANTLY CLEVER ENTERTAINMENT 


HIPPODROME (Ger. 3272) 
Evenings 6-15 Matinees : Weds. & Sats. 2-15 
TOM ARNOLD presents 
** Perchance to Dream ’”’ 


with Kwor Novello 2nd Year 


PRINCE OF WALES (Whi. 8681 ) 
SID FIELD (Gin person) 
in PICCADILLY HAYRIDE 
Twice Nightly at 5.50 and 8.20. 
LONDON PALLADIUM (Ger. 7373) 
Val Parnell’s great musical fun and dance show 


“HIGH TIME” 
Twice Nightly 6 & 8.30 p.m. Mat. Wed. 2.30 


FOR THE INFORMATION OF MEMBERS 


Announcements of Productions of the 


ARTS THEATRE 
GROUP OF ACTORS 


appear regularly in the Daily Telegraph, 
Evening Standard, Sunday Times & Observer 


ARTS THEATRE 


Sa 


GREAT NEWPORT ST., W.C.2 (Tem. 7544) | 


DUKE OF YORK’S THEATRE 
ST. MARTIN’S LANE, W.C.2. (Tem. 5122) 
' Evenings 6.30. Mats.: Wed., Sat. 2.45 


with RALPH LYNN, ELSIE RANDOLPH 
“A Real Laughter-Maker ’'—Daily Express 
LONDON! S LONGEST RUN—3rd YEAR 


COVENT GARDEN 
ROYAL OPERA HOUSE 


Evgs. at 6.45. Mats, Sats., at 2.30 


Sadler’s Wells Ballet Season 


Full Programme available at Box Office (Tem. 7961) 


| Is Your Honeymoon Really Necessary?) ; 


SADLER’S WELLS] 


ROSEBERY AVENUE 


OPERA 
Five performances weekly 
and 


OPERA-BALLET 


COMPANY 


Two performances weekly 


Leaflets (price 1d) giving detailed particulars of 
performances available at the Box Office 


Saturday Matinees 2.30 
TERminus 1672-3 


Evenings at 6.45 
Box Office ; 


AMBASSADORS 
(Tem 1171) 
Evenings 6.30. Tues. 2.30 ; Sat. 5.15 and 8.30 


“SWEETEST & LOWEST” 


(3rd Edition of Sweet & Low) 
HERMIONE GINGOLD 
HENRY KENDALL 


LINNIT & DUNFEE PRODUCTION 


VAUDEVILLE THEATRE 
Phone: TEMple Bar 4871 

Evenings 6.30. Mats. Tuesday & Friday, 2.36 
OLGA LINDO 


GORDON HARKER 
AUSTIN TREVOR in 


“THE POLTERGEIST”. 
by FRANK HARVEY 
with LLOYD PEARSON 
Produced by Charles Goldner 


AVAILABLE TO 


AMATEUR DRAMATIC SOCIETIES | 


a m RETIREMENT PINK al as & SEALING 


»1set WAX 6m. 4f. 1 set. 


THE MAN WHO.CAME {.ornJRSI, "cain 
TO DINNER 16 m. 9f. 1 set y 
= THE LITTLE FOXES 


uu KILL A CAT 6m. 4f. 1 set 
Suis WATCH ON THE RHINE 

YOU CAN'T TAKE IT 6m. 5f.1set 

WITH YOU 12 m. 7 f. SKYLARK 

1 set 6m, 4f.1 set 


LET’S CIVE A SHOW! 


A booklet containing 


Write for . ALL 
articles on every aspect 

Aad full of stage production and PLAYS 

list of One |acting by well-known 

Act and. Payee ase oot ee 

Three Act Price 4/- Post Free AP | 

Plays Indispensable to amateur PROVALAS 
societies. 


For copies on approval and purchase apply to 


ENGLISH THEATRE GUILD LIMITED 


24 Whitcomb Street WC2 


EC1i} 


H. M. TENNENT Ltd 


(For times of performances see Announcements in the Press) 


APOLLO 


H. M. Tennent Ltd. with Alec L. Rea and E. P. Clift 
LESLIE BANKS HERMIONE BADDELEY 


GRAND NATIONAL NIGHT 


| by Dorothy and Campbell Christie 


CRITERION 


By arrangement with Howard Wyndham & Bronson Albery 
H. M, Tennent Ltd., presents 


“THE GUINEA-PIG ” 


by Warren Chetham-Strode 


LYRIC 
H.M. Tennent Ltd. and Linnit & Dunfee Ltd. 


ANGELA BADDELEY 
| WALTER FITZGERALD 
EMLYN WILLIAMS 


“THE WINSLOW BOY ” 


By Terence Rattigan 


'TENNENT PLAYS Ltd 


GLCBE 
JOHN GIELGUD in Dostoievsky’s 


*©CRIME and PUNISHMENT ” 


Dramatised by Rodney Ackland 


! HAYMARKET 


“LADY WINDERMERE’S FAN ” 


By Oscar Wilde 
PICCADILLY 
| VIVIEN LEIGH 
| « THE SKIN OF OUR TEETH” 
: A History of Mankind in Comic Strip 
| By Thornton Wilder 
Directed by LAURENCE OLIVIER 


Next Production at this Theatre 
EDITH EVANS GODFREY TEARLE 
in 
William Shakespeare’s 


“ANTONY & CLEOPATRA” 


LYRIC THEATRE, HAMMERSMI!TH 


THE COMPANY OF FOUR 


For details of productions see Daily Press 


| 

i 

i 

In association with the Arts Council of Great Britain | 
| 

| 


| STRAND 


SAVOY 


“The hallmark of good entertainment '—Tatler 


PRINCES (Tem. 6596) 
Evenings 7.0 Mats.: Wed., Thur., Sat. 2.30 


THE SHEPHARD SHOW 


ARTHUR RISCOE RICHARD HEARNE 
MARIE BURKE 
EDDIE GRAY DOUGLAS BYNG 


“A Feast of fun’’—Sunday Pictorial 


Tem. 2660) 
Mats.: Thur. & Sat. 2.30 
HARRY GREEN in 
FIFTY-FIFTY 
FRANK PETTINGELL 
‘* The Biggest Laugh of the Year ‘’—D Herald. 


Evenings 7.0 


(Tem. 8888) 


Commencing Thurs. Nov. 21st at 7.15. 
Subs. Evgs. 7.15.: Mats. Wed. & Sat. 2.30 


LADY FREDERICK 


by W. Somerset Maugham 
CORAL BROWNE EDWIN STYLES 
PHYLLIS DARE 


THE OLD VIC 


THEATRE COMPANY 


THIRD SEASON 
OF PLAYS IN REPERTORY 


KING LEAR 


SHAKESPEARE 
Produced by Laurence Olivier 


AN INSPECTOR CALLS 


PRIESTLEY 
Produced by Basil Dean 


CYRANO pe BERGERAC 


ROSTAND 
Translation by Brian Hooker 
Produced by Tyrone Guthrie 


NEW THEATRE 


Wed., Thurs., Sat. 2.15 


Evenings 6.30 


Proprietors and Publishers, PRACTICAL 


Wherever smoking 7s permitted -ABDULLAS FOR CHOICE 
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